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here from all parts of Hindustan and Central Asia under the
patronage of the Emperor.
The red sandstone buildings that adorned the capital from one
end to the other bore testimony not only to the largeness of
Akbar's architectural conception, but also to the broad-minded
liberalism he brought to bear on the formation of his plans and
policies. Fatehpur came to symbolize a magnificent blend of
Hindu and Muslim cultural values. For the first time in the long
history of Muslim rule in India, mosques and temples were built
side by side to stress the equality of all religions. Jodha Bai's
Mahal, also known as Jahangir Mahal, was a masterpiece with its
combination of Indian and Persian architectures. This was the
biggest residential palace in the city, and to this day it stands,
though in ruins, as a monument of Akbar's love for the Amber
princess and also his faith in the spiritual powers of Sheikh Salim.
The great mosque, designed originally to be a carbon copy of
the holy place at Mecca, bears a chronographic inscription record-
ing its completion in May 1572. The magnificent Buland Darwaza,
one of the gateways to the mosque, was built to commemorate
Akbar's victory in the Deccan, its gigantic size being a measure of
the Emperor's high evaluation of the conquest of the southern
sultanates. One hundred and thirty feet wide and one hundred
and seventy-six feet from the ground level, this memorial is his-
torically important for the following inscription it bears:
Jesus, son of Mary, onwhom be peace, said: The world is abridge,
pass over it, but build no house upon it. He who hopeth for an
hour, may hope for eternity. The world is a fleeting moment, spend
it in prayer. The rest is an illusion.
To inscribe a quotation from the writings of Jesus Christ on the
main gate of the principal mosque of his capital was undoubtedly
a bold and studied device to stress the fundamentals of his faith.
Truth and wisdom, according to Akbar, were not the monopoly
of any one religion. The flight of forty-two steps that lead to the
gate symbolize man's gradual ascent to the realization of the
principle of equality. Equally eloquent passages could have been
culled from the Quran to express the self-same idea about the
transitoriness of life, but Akbar preferred not to. He perhaps
meant to emphasize that there are more than one entrance to the